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HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN—GOD BLESS HER! 
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USE Aner Ei 


Esme Collings 


MISS NAOMI MACGILLYCUDDY 


Of Pendennis, Bournemouth, whose marriage to 

Mr. Cedric Scott of Sowley near Lymington is 

among one of the most important that are 
announced to take place in June next 


The Lying-in-State. 
HE last stages of a great king’s. life 

were reached last week. For three 

days King Edward VII. lay in 

state in the historic Westminster 

Hall, while for some hours each day 
thousands and thousands of his loyal and 
sorrowing subjects passed silently and 
with bowed heads through the stately 
edifice to say their last 
long farewell to a 
monarch who in such 
a short reign had 
gained their universal 
love and esteem. It 
was a pitiful spectacle 
to watch, and one 
moreover which once 
seen will never readily 
be forgotten. The 
occasion was a_his- 
torical one. There 
under the royal purple 
pall lay the monarch 
whose reign had been 
as glorious. as it was 
brief. As each mem- 
ber of the crowd passed 
by the catafalque with 
bowed head there was 
a feeling as of saying 
a good-bye not only to 
a noble and _tender- 
hearted monarch but 
to some near and very 
dear friend as well. 
Truly it has been said 
that a mutual sorrow 
makes mutual friends, 
and certainly there 
were none among 
those who paid their 
last respects to King 
Edward VII. who, did 
not feel that they 
together with the 
whole Empire were 
mourning a man. who 
by his clearness of 
vision, his unfailing 
tact and sympathy, 


and his high sense of public duty had 
written an imperishable name in the 
annals of the great kings for all time. 


The Royal Funeral. 
ut if the lving-in-state was heartrending 
and impressive the royal funeral on 
Friday last lar surpassed it in every way. 
All along the route stood the soldiers, and 
behind them the dense masses of black- 
robed people, who with tears in their eyes 
were openly mourning the passing away 
of a sovereign who had been so dear to all 
of them. It was such a sight that not 
even the most callous among us could 
possibly see unmoved. It spoke of the 
universal love and sympathy in which the 
late King was everywhere held. It told 
of the esteem and respect in which the 
monarchy is held in this country. The 
supreme hush which fell upon the many 
thousands of people as the cortége passed 
was sufficient testimony of that sorrow 
which lies too deep for words. The muffled 
drums, the heavy tramp of the soldiers’ 
feet, and beyond and above all the despair- 
ing sweetness of Chopin’s “ Funeral March” 
made up a scene which will always remain 
among the most beautiful and impressive 
that those who saw it are ever likely to 
see. 


The Queen-Mother’s Home. 

Almost immediately alter the funeral of 
King Edward VIL. the Queen-Mother, 

Alexandra, will leave Windsor Castle to 

spend a few quiet weeks at Sandringham. 

She will be accompanied by her devoted 


SIR CHARLES DILKE 


Taking a morning canter in the Row. Sir Charles, who is member for the Forest of Dean, is 
one of the greatest authorities on military matters in the country. 
the open-air life, and among sports excels in rowing, fencing, and riding , 
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He is a keen advocate. of 
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Lien, Macnaughien 


MISS NELL TOLLER 


The elder daughter of Mrs. Herbert Lyon and the 

late. Mr. Richard Toller, whose marriage to Mr. 

Montagu Smith is announced to take place early 
in July 


daughters, the Queen of Norway and the 
Princess Victoria; her sister, the Empress 
Marie, and her nephew, Prince Waldemar 
of Denmark, are also likely to be with the 
royal ladies. It is hoped that in the 
peacefulness and beauty of her lovely 
Norfolk home the sorrowing and beloved 
Queen-Mother will find something of that 
consolation which Time, with its ever- 
healing fingers, invari- 
ably brings to all of 
us. The royal gar- 
dens at Sandringham 
are just now looking 
their very best, and) the 
royal ladies are certain 
to take a great interest 
in those improvements 
about which King 
Edward made his last 
sad journey to his Nor- 
folk home, for 
‘““home”’ indeed it was 
both to. his Majesty 
and Queen Alexandra. 
Buckingham Palace 
and Windsor Castle 
were always associated 
with the affairs of state 
or royal entertaining 
on a large scale, but 
in the seclusion of their 
Norfolk home _ their 
Majesties could enjoy 
those periods of quiet, 
peaceful happiness 
which is necessary— 
even for kings. It is 
there that their chil- 
dren grew up, and it 
was there that the 
happiest family parties 
invariably assembled. 
It has been the scene 
of all their royal home 
life, and it must be 
dear to the widowed 
Queen and all her chil- 
dren for the many 
happy memories which 
will cling round it. 
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The National Mourning. 
here can be no doubt of the universal 
desire of everybody to show their 
sense of national loss by wearing the 
necessary mourning. It is rare that one 
sees, even among the very poorest, the 
least note of colour or outré style of dress- 
ing. Everywhere one looks the signs of 
mourning are to be seen. It was this 
intense and universal grief which so im- 
pressed the many foreigners who were 
present at the royal funeral last week. 
England is not only a nation in mourning 
but a nation that really and truly is 


mourning. It says volumes for the great 
love and respect 
in’ which our 


Royal Family are 
held that there has 
not been the least 
sign in any direc- 
tion of any but the 
utmost sympathy 


for the nation’s 
sorrow. Each 
black - clothed 
figure of the 


seething London 
crowd typifies in 
itself the voice of 
a great city shar- 
ing an empire's 
grief. 


A Horrid Practice. 
was glad to 
see in several 

quarters that there 

has been a distinct 
public protest 
against those 
people who ad- 
vertised their 
windows at exces- 
sively high prices 
to view the sad 
procession of 
Friday last. It 
really seemed 
horrible that what 
was one of the 
saddest days of 
the whole year 
should be turned 
into a kind of 
money - making 
and speculative 
event, for all the 
world as if it had 
been a royal wed- 
ding. The nume- 
rous advertise- 
ments which 
appeared in the 
various ‘news- 
papers a few days 
before the funeral, 
either inserted by 

people offering to , 

let their windows or willing to hire them, 

and then the shameless list of wealthy 

Americans who had bargained and bought 

positions at fabulous prices, struck every 

right-thinking person as being sordid and 
ignoble. It only serves to show to what 
depths we are liable to descend nowadays 
when the question arises as to how to make 
a little ready money. 


* t & 
The Quiet Season. : 
or the sake of London’s many shop- 


keepers in every branch of trade it 
is good news to hear that the season is 


A 
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not likely to be so quiet and gloomy as 
was at first probable. Of course it will 
be dull in comparison with what it might 
have been had not that event occurred 
which plunged the nation into the deepest 
mourning; but there will be a good deal 
of entertainment in a quiet way, and 
dinners, followed perhaps by a visit to the 
theatre or the opera, are likely to be the 
order of the day. This is as it should be; 
the loss otherwise to the many tradesmen 
in our great metropolis would be even 
greater than it is likely to be at present. 
The whole Empire—the whole world even 
—is grieving for the loss of a great and good 


MR. AND MRS. AUSTEN CHAMBERLAIN 


Who have recently returned to England after a visit to Mr. Joseph Chamberlain. In spite of the many 
contrary rumours Mr. Austen Chamberlain has stated in the press that his father’s health continues to 
be good, and that he will shortly return to Highbury 


monarch, but it is as well that this sense 
of loss should not be followed by an added 
misfortune to all those of us who live by 
supplying the entertainment and pleasure 
of others. 
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The King’s Will. 
t is generally understood by those likely 
to be “in the know” that his Majesty’s 
will is a comparatively short document. 
This was originally executed immediately 
after King Edward came to the throne 
and replaced the earlier document that 
came into existence when he was Prince 
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of Wales. The will of the sovereign does 
not, of course, have to be admitted to 
probate so that its contents never become 
public property. It is generally under- 
stood, however, that the amount of money 
to be left by the King will be very much 
smaller than is generally imagined, and 
the bulk of this will go to Queen 
Alexandra, his children being sufficiently 
provided for by the state. There was a 
rumour at the time that Queen Victoria 
died to the effect that his late Majesty only 
had a lile interest in Balmoral and that 
at his death this residence would pass into 
the possession of the Duke of Connaught. 
It now remains to 
be seen whether 
this was actually 
the case. Practi- 
cally the whole 
of King Edward’s 
possessions go to 
his widow, but 
many of these are 
made heirlooms 
and will pass to 
King George and 
his children in the 
ordinary course. 


The Women’s 
Aerial League. 


“The recently- 
f 


ormed 
Women’s Aerial 
League of Great 
Britain is an asso- 
ciation that does 
not mean to let 
the grass grow 
under its feet. 
Their charming 
véunions on the 
first Thursday of 
each month —at 
which during tea 
there is always an 
excellent musical 
programme  fol- 
lowed by speeches 
on the subject of 
aviation by some 
authorities on the 
new sport — are 
both smart and 
interesting affairs. 


te 


A Heavy Roll. 
here are some 
700 members 
now on the roll, 
and the president 
of the league is 
Lady O'Hagan. 
Just now it has a 
great scheme on 


foot to buy a 
piece of land somewhere in_ the 
vicinity of London for the practice 


of aviation, and also, if possible, to 
raise enough money among themselves 
and their friends to build an airship and 
present it to the nation. At a recent 
at home Sir Percy Scott made a 
racy speech on the future of aerial warfare 
and on the necessity for the motto, 
“Wake up, England,” to be impressed 
upon us as a nation. He congratulated 
the league on its energy and enterprise,, 
which he felt sure was being directed 
in the right channel. Many distinguished 
people were present. 
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NORWAY anp Back 
VISITING FINEST FIORDS, 


es 
43 Days THE FAMOUS YACHTING STEAMER 
“OPHIR”’ 


for and 
sé a7 
192 GUINEAS Ss. S. OMRAH 
8,130 tons. 
From LONDON—24th June and 15th July. 
and From GRIMSBY—l6th and 30th July; 
13th and 27th August. 
Upwards. 


LUXURIOUS ACCOMMODATION. 


Write for Free Illustrated Booklet to ORIENT STEAM NAVIGATION COMPANY, 
5, Fenchurch Avenue, London, E.C., and 28, Cockspur Street, S.W. 
Managers—F. GREEN & CO. and ANDERSON, ANDERSON & CO. 


CANADIAN PACIFIC LINE. 


FASTEST NEW “EMPRESS” STEAMERS from Liverpool. Luxurious 
TO Travel at Moderate Fares to Canada and the East. WEEKLY 

i SERVICE. (Only four days open sea.) Apply CANADIAN 

CANADA. j_ PACIFIC RAILWAY CO., 62-65, Charing Cross, S.W. 67, King 


William St., E.C.; 24, James St., Liverpool; 67, St. Vincent St., Glasgow; 18, St. Augustine’s 
Parade, Bristol ; 41, Victoria St., Belfast ; 33, Quay Jordaens, Antwerp; orlocal Agents everywhere. 
S ROUTE via CANADA to JAPAN, 
CHINA, AUSTRALIA, and NEW ZEALAND. 


NORWAY by 
WILSON Linn 


Norway’s Fjord, Mountain, Waterfall, Ravine, and 
Forest Scenery is unsurpassed by any in the world. 


London to Christiania (via Hull) in 42 Hours, 
by s.s. “ESKIMO.” 


This Steamer leaves Hull every Saturday, 6.30 p.m. 
Boat Train leaves King’s Cross 2 p.m. and runs alongside steamers at Hull. 


_For Fares and full particulars apply THOS. WILSON, SONS & Co., Ltd., HULL; orto 
UNITED SHIPPING Co., Ltd., 108, Fenchurch Street, E.C.; THOS. COOK & SON, 
Ludgate Circus, E.C.; and GELLATLY’S, 51, Pall Mall, S.W. 


NORTH OF SCOTLAND AND ORKNEY AND SHETLAND STEAM 
NAVIGATION COMPANY. 


Regular Sailings by Steam Yacht “ST. SUNNIVA” 


and other of the Company’s well found Steamers from Albert Dock, 
Leith, to Caithness and the Orkney and Shetland Islands every Monday, 
Tuesday, Wednesday, and Friday, and from Aberdeen five times a week 
to September 30th. 


ST. MAGNUS HOTEL, HILLSWICK, SHETLAND. 


Comfortable quarters, excellent cuisine, grand rock scenery, and 
good loch and sea fishing in neighbourhood. Passage money and 
eight days in hotel for £6 6s. 

Full particulars from Thomas Cook & Son, Ludgate Circus, London; 
Wordie & Co., 75, West Nile Street, Glasgow; W. Merrylees, 1, Tower Place, 
Leith; aud Charles Merrylees Manager, Aberdeen. 


‘ 
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JAPAN-BRITISH EXHIBITION, 1910, 


SHEPHERD’S BUSH, W. 


NOW OPEN. Admission 1s. 
Under the Auspices of the 


IMPERIAL JAPANESE GOVERNMENT. 
GREATEST EXHIBITION IN HISTORY. 


DEMONSTRATING 
ARTS, PRODUCTS, AND RESOURCES OF THE ALLIED EMPIRES. 
UXBRIDGE ROAD, MAIN ENTRANCE, 
MAGNIFICENT CRYSTAL HALLS. 
JAPANESE HORTICULTURAL MARVELS, 
BRITISH GOVERNMENT EXHIBITS. &c 


JAPAN IN THE FOUR SEASONS. 
JAPANESE SCENIC HALLS. 


Unique Display of Japan's Ancient Art Treasures, Unprecedented British Art Section. 
Unparalleled Attractions. 
SPECIAL SEASON TICKETS now available at all Agencies and the Exhibition Offices. 
Ladies or Gentlemen, £1 1s.; Children, 10s. 6d. 


AIETY THEATRE. Manager. Mr. GreorGr EpwarbEs. 
EVERY EVENING at 8, MATINEE EVERY SATURDAY at 2. 
A Musical Play, 


OUR MISS GIBBS. 
Box-office open daily 10 to 10. 


[™MPIRE. LYDIA KYASHT and ADOLF BOLM in Dance ‘‘ IDYLLS,.” 
C " “HULLO, LONDON!” ‘EAST AND WEST.” 
AND SPECIALLY SELECTED VARIETIES. 
EVERY EVENING at 8.0. Manager, Mr. H. J. Hitcuins. 


BRUSSELS and its INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION. 
REDUCED RETURN FARES: 
Ist Class, 58s. 6d., 2nd Class, 24s. 
Via Harwich-Antwerp every week-day. 
London (Liverpool Street Station) dep. 8.40 p.m. for Antwerp. 
Corripor Train, Dining and Breakfast Cars. 
S.S. “AMSTERDAM.” “BRUSSELS,” ‘*DRESDEN," ‘‘ VIENNA.” 
Season Tickets over Belgian Railways issued. 
BRITISH ROYAL MAIL HARWICH-HOOK OF HOLLAND Route to the Continent 
daily. 
THROUGH CARRIAGES and Restaurant Cars. 
London (Liverpool Street Station) dep. 8.30 p.m. Corripor Train, Dining and Breakfast 


Cars. 

TURBINE STEAMERS on the Hook service. WIRELESS TELEGRAPHY—SUB- 
MARINE SIGNALLING. 

Read the G.E.R. Co.'s, ‘‘ Tourist Guide to the Continent,"’ with Travel Talk, price 6d., post 9d. 

Particulars at 12a, Regent Street, W., or of the Continental Traffic Manager, Liverpool Street 
Station, London, E.C. 


EAMINGTON SPA.—Regent Hotel. Premier Hotel of Midlands. Ideal Summer Resort. 
Centre of beautiful and historic country. Large stables and garage.. Moderate terms. 
Telephone 741 Leamington. Telegrams, ‘* Regent." 


"TRURO.—Red Lion Hotel. First class Family. 300 years old. Garage. Telephone 0199. 


CONTINENTAL HOTELS. 


ST- LUC (Switzerland).—Grand Hotel and Pension BELLA TOLA. First-class, renowned 
comfort. This picturesque peak is climbed in 4 hours. GaBriEL Ponr, Proprietor. 


SYKES-JOSEPHINE’S NEW WAIST-LINE CORSET 


is the IDEAL OF PERFECTION. The contour is graceful, the fashioning elegant, and the 
build on Anatomical Principles. Particulars and Prices on application to— 


280, REGENT STREET, LONDON, W. 
TO BE LET FURNISHED.—AUGUST AND SEPTEMBER. 
IRCHINGTON-ON-SEA.—Charming BUNGALOW RESIDENCE on two floors, 
with garden to sea. Containing 11 bedrooms, 3 bathrooms, large lounge hall, dining and 


drawing room, cloak rooms, garage and chauffeur's bedroom, and domestic offices. Tennis and 
croquet lawns.—Apply Owner, 18, Sussex Gardens, Hyde Park, W. 
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W. H. SMITH & SON, 248, Rue de Rivoli; 
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In Germany and Austria THE TATLER can be obtained at the various 
Depots in each town of the Saarbach News Agency. 


VOLUMES |. to XXXIV. of 
OSes Ac Ws Te, SECU 


Handsomely bound in Cloth gilt, 19s. Vol. XXXV., I2s. 6d. 


Binding Cases for any of the above Volumes can now be obtained, 
price 2/6 each. 


When posting THE TATLER to friends in Canada 
our Subscribers are advised to write the words 
“PER CANADIAN PACKET” above the address in order 
to ensure the reduced rate of postage, viz., One Penny. 


The American Office of 


HE TATLER 


is Transit Buildings, No. 7, East 42nd Street, 
INENWVs ORK = Gia Yi UiSrAts 


where all information may be obtained as to Sales 
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LORD VIVIAN (MOUNTED) 


And the Duke of Portland ‘‘snapped’”’ in the Row last week. 
not a London habitué, rather neglecting his tine house in Grosvenor Square 


LADY 


The duke is 


for the rural delights of Welbeck Abbey in the Dukeries 


King Manuel. 


yaN pathetic figure in the melancholy pro- 

cession that followed King Edward 
to his last resting place last week was 
young King Manuel of Portugal. Though 
unrelated by blood to our revered Sovereign 
in any way he had a very genuine affec- 
tion for King Edward, and the two main- 
tained a constant communication 
ever since King Manuel was in this 
country last November. Not long 
ago King Manuel confessed to Sir 
Francis Villiers, our ambassador in 
Lisbon, his desire to take King 
Edward as his model and to rule 
his country alter the fashion that 
his late Majesty had governed Great 
Britain. His visit to England was 
taken entirely of his own accord 
and even against the advice of his 
ministers, who feared the effects 
that the latigue of the journey 
might have upon his naturally 
delicate constitution. 


King Edward and Lisbon. 
was always one of the inten- 


t 
Nt tions of King Edward to pay 
a state visit to Madrid and Lisbon 
when a fitting opportunity occurred, 
and had he been allowed to have 
his way there is no doubt that he 
would have visited those capitals 
last March in place of taking a 
holiday at Biarritz. His Majesty 


was, however, overruled by his 
medical advisers. When King 


Manuel was at Windsor last year 
he pressed King Edward to visit 
him in his capital, and then re- 
ceived a definite promise that such 
a visit should be paid at an early 
date. Not many are aware, by the 
way, that it was only at the earnest 
entreaty of his advisers and Queen 
Alexandra that King Edward did 
not leave for Lisbon to be present at 
the funerals of the late King Carlos 
and the Prince Royal. Indeed, he 
gave instructions Jor preparations 
for this journey to be taken in 
hand, and it was only at the last 
moment that he was dissuaded. 


Paris. 


Queen Amelie. 
How close the friendship that exists 
between Queen Amélie and Queen 
Alexandra really is is not generally rea- 
lised, and the visit of the widowed Queen- 
Mother of Portugal to London this week 
willserve to cement their friendship. This 
is a friendship of some years’ standing, and 


PRIMA DONNA AT SEVENTEEN 


Mile. Marie Alexandrowicz, who recently made a remarkable 
success in the part of Gilda in ‘‘Rigoletto” at the Opera House, 
Mile, Alexandrowicz has just signed a five-years’ engage- 


ment to appear at the Opera House, Paris 
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BLANCHE SOMERSET (CENTRE) 


And her sister, Lady Diana Somerset, escorted bya friend cantering in the 
Row. The Ladies Blanche and Diana Somerset are the daughters of the 


Duke of Beaufort 


one of these days Queen Amélie is to pay 
a visit to Queen Alexandra’s villa on the 
outskirts of Copenhagen. Queen Amélie 
has olten confes:ed that she envied the 
quiet, placid married life our Queen- 
Mother has enjoyed, and she has a very 
warm regard for Great Britain and its 
people, “the only people in the world it 
is possible to govern’”’ as she once 
remarked. 


tt at % 
A Queen’s Freedom. 


pon one occasion when _ the 
Queen - Mother of Portugal 
was visiting these shores she’ ex- 
pressed astonishment at the free- 
dom with which Queen Alexandra 
and other royal ladies were able 
to pass to and fro among tlie people 
without being interfered with in 
any way. She once asked Queen 
Alexandra if she was not afraid of 
being molested when she went out 
entirely unattended. The Queen’s 
reply was thoroughly characteristic. 
‘““No one would ever attempt to 
molest me,” she said, “and even 
if they did there are. always 
thousands who would rush to my 
assistance if 1 but said a word.” 
tt tt a 
An Anecdote. 


rince Albert, the second eldest 
son of King George, is very 
proud of the fact that he is to be 
the sailor of the family, whereas his 
brother, the Duke of Cornwall, is later 
on to enter the army. Last summer 
the two young Princes were sailing 
a yacht off Cowes, and the Duke 
of Cornwall, then Prince Edward, of 
course held nominal command. His 
orders to put about were carried out 
very smartly by the crew, to the 
young Prince’s delight, and he called 
his brother’s attention to the fact. 
“That’s all very well;’ replied 
Prince Albert, ‘but those of us 
who are real sailors would have 
done it a bit quicker.” Although 
the Duke of Cornwall plays a good 
game of cricket Prince Albert, it is 
said, is a far more adept wielder of 
the willow than his brother. 
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Garrick Gospel Inlope. 


An Attractive Play. 

OR the first few weeks at least the 
success in London of Mrs. Hodgson 
Burnett’s play, The Dawn of a To- 
morrow, is likely, in vulgar par- 

lance, to be a “‘toss up.” Personally I 
should not be at all surprised if it was a 
very great success. There is a large public 
here in England (there is apparently a 
{still larger one in America) who love to 
mix their relaxations with high morality 
and who seek their evening’s amusement 
where a dramatic finger as it were points 
to “a far better land.’ No one has 


forgotten the 
gigantic success 
of that quasi- 
Christian’ panto- 


mime, The Sign of 
the Cross, in which 
the late Mr. 
Wilson Barrett 
played the sacri- 
ficing hero in a 
costumesomewhat 
reminiscent of a 
principal boy and 
the thousands of 
people who 
nightly for many 
years had _ their 
feelings harrowed 
by watching the 
lions fed. Quite 
recently, too, Mr. 
Forbes - Robertson 
achieved a_ real 
triumph in a play 
which read like 
a Sunday - school 
tract recited by a 


teacher in the 
limelight, and 
gave to Terry’s 


Theatre the air of 
a Nonconformist 
chapel without the 
usual tiresome 
collection. 


Hope Makes a 
Fool of Us. 
“[ herefore it is 
more than 
probable that The 
Dawn of a To- 
morrow will be as 
great a success 
over here as it has 
been in America, 
where, by the way, 
it was considered 
to be one of the 
finest sermons of 
hope which a 
dramatist has ever 
preached. | Unfor- 
tunately, however, 
we have yet to 
come across a 
preacher who is not at the same time prosy. 
Mrs. Hodgson Burnett is inclined to lay the 
gospel of hope on with no sparing hands. 
Personally | rather resent going toa theatre 
to be preached at. I dislike those opti- 
mistic people who possess a genial, hopeful 
manner and endeavour to engender the 
same happy frame of mind in my unhappy 
bosom. I know, of course, that they doa 
tremendous amount of good—these human 
radiators of peace and goodwill—but I pre- 
fer to observe them practising their art on 
somebody else, though that may be to my 
discredit all the same. I resent, too, being 


dances at the Alhambra, Paris. 


taught any morality whatsoever. I prefer 
to found my philosophy on those lessons 
which need no professor. To feel that 
somebody is purposely endeavouring to 
make me better only contrives to send me 
nearer to the bad. “’Igh falutins” which 
are manufactured for the occasion and for 
an express purpose never did. anybody any 
good who was really worth it. Many 
people like their gospel. to be preached 
spontaneously with no forethought and 
arrangement. It is perhaps as well that 
people of my temperament are in the vast 
minority, for where would be all the pul- 


AFTER THE PALACE, PARIS 


A new portrait of Lady Constance Stewart-Richardson, who is at present appearing in her series of 
Lady Constance’s dances caused much interest in London, though it is 
said they were not regarded with absolutely unmixed approval in certain exalted quarters 


pits, the preachers, and the pamphlets, and 
incidentally The Dawn of a To-morrow ? 
But that is by the way. 


High Life and Low Life. 
“The story of Mrs. Hodgson Burnett’s 

play starts in the London house of 
Sir Oliver Holt. Three medical men are 
in attendance upon the gentleman, and the 
state of his health gives cause for grave 
anxiety. Apparently the physicians have 
come to the conclusion that unless their 
patient endeavours to find a new interest 
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in life he will quickly degenerate into an 
imbecile or something of that sort. The 
baronet, however, overhears this conversa- 
tion between the medicos, and so horrified 
is he at the state of affairs and so terrified 
is he of becoming insane that he resolves, 
rather than such a thing should happen to 
him, he will commit suicide. For this 
reason he takes a revolver and goes into 
the East-end to perform the fatal deed in 
the hope that in this way his death will 
never be discovered by his friends. ‘The 
specific disease from which Sir Oliver 
seems to have been suffering is, I confess, 
rather obscure, 
while to find that 
he had _ sufficient 
strength of will to 
commit suicide, to 
say nothing of 
going down East 
to do it, is frankly 
somewhat of a 
puzzle. However, 
when there is a 
gospel to be 
preached it is 
invidious to seek 
a motive, and the 
dramatist’s desire 
in this instance is 
to get her hero 
into a different 
class of society 
from which he has 
been accustomed. 
In the second act 
we find him in 
the wretched sur- 
roundings of 
Apple Blossom 
Court with the 
fatal weapon in 
one hand and a 
handful of gold in 
the other. 
® 
Optimism. 
he sound of 
the jingling 
coin, however, 
arouses a young 
girl named Glad, 
who has been 
lying asleep. She 
seeks to dissuade 
him from his sui- 
cidal tendency by 
some more or less 
cheerful remark, 
and within a very 
few minutes of his 
meeting with this 
cheerful waif and 
stray he fully 
agrees with her 
that “Things are 
never so black as 
they look” and 
““To-morrows are 
always worth living for.” Presently: he 
capitulates before the sunny nature of his 
little friend, and unconsciously he learns 
her valuable lesson of hope. 


" Lallie Charles 


a tt i 
The Acting. 


“The company at the Garrick Theatre are 
one and all excellent. Miss Gertrude 
Elliott is perfectly fascinating as the sunny- 
natured Glad. Mr. Herbert Waring is a 
trifle heavy as Sir Oliver. Mr. Henry Ainley 
as Glad’s wrongly-accused lover truthlullv 
shows the terror of the hunted man. 
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SOCIETY IN THE ROW. 


LADY VIVIAN LADY DARTREY (ON RIGHT) 


And her. daughter, the Hon. Daphne Vivian With Lady Winifred Renshaw in Hyde Park 


THE COUNT AND COUNTESS WRANGEL IN DIFFICULTIES 
Cantering along the famous stretch of tan in Hyde Park. The count and Mrs. Cotton-Jcdrell, Miss Cotton-Jodrell, with Mrs. Ramsden (to say 
his wife are both to be seen in the Row daily nothing of the dog) snapped in Hyde Park last week 


During the past two weeks Hyde Park has been very crowded, and the mourning-garbed habitués of Rotten Row have struck a sombre note amid the 

bright green leaves and brilliant sunshine of the past few days. There have been no country-house parties of any note, and Whitsun was, of course, a 

dead season as regards entertaining, even out of town; for this reason the Park has been almost as crowded with prominent people as if the abandoned 
season was in full swing, except that there is a prevailing note of mourning on all sides 


LHE TAFLER 


JA 


EAREST UNCLE,—Alter days and 
days of rain and the enchanting 
prospect of being again swamped 
out of hearth and home by the 

rising Seine we tumbled at last on a 
perfectly dream-like Sunday for Whitsun- 
tide. Ye gods! but ‘twas quite hot, and 
our best bibs and tuckers were unhidden 
by all-enveloping coats and furs. Asa 
matter of fact, uncle, I’m a terrible fibber. 
I know nothing about the bibs and 
tuckers that were abroad because I didn’t 
stir from the flat during the holidays. 
I hate the holiday crowd so very much 
that I couldn't face it either 
in street, country, bois, or 
theatre. I heard it though; 
I heard it and saw it. It 
surged about my front door, 
or rather my proprietor’s 
front door, puisque je de- 
meure in a flat, it laughed 
and shouted under my win- 
dows. It was, well, rather 
amusing towatch. As you 
know, uncle, we—sheepdog 
Browne and I—live in the 
nouveau quartiey du Champ 
de Mars, and the Champ de 
Mars is fast becoming the 
smartest part of Paris. I 
must make a_ confession, 
however ; the windows of 
my rabbit hutch look over 
the Avenue _de Suffren, and 
the Avenue de Suffren is the 
eyesore of the quartier. It is 
the unsmart part of a smart 
place. Twiggez-vous ? 
= & % 
n the whole there are 
compensations. No 
new big red-and -white- 
brick buildings overshadow 
my view. I can see miles 
and miles away over the 
tops of the tiny ugly houses 
that will some day in the 
near future be pulled down, 
and although my side of the 
street is very new and bien 
habité the opposite side 
is delightfully provincial, 
amusing, ouvvier, and petit 
bourgeois. There are tiny 
little cafés—one for chauf- 
feurs and cabmen is open 
all night — all along the 
avenue, hokey-pokey men 
drive a thriving trade, a 
street singer takes up his 
stand in the middle of the 
pavement and sells copies 
of the songs he sings to 
whoever will buy; he under- 
takes to teach you the tune, 
singing it over and over 
again until the pupil picks 2 
up the air, for a penny. There isan old man 
with a phonograph—a sorry specimen, both 
man and machine. The favourite record 
seems to be ‘‘ Ta-ra-ra-boom-de-ay.”” You 
thought that that famous Lottie-Collins 
tune was quite forgotten, didn’t you, 
uncle? So did I, but you can hear it on 
the phonograph if you come to my part of 
the Gay City. 
V ait! I am forgetting. You hear it 
also when the turbine that chugs 
through the choppy Channel waves slows 
down and glides into Boulogne harbour. 
Don’t you remember, uncle, the small boys 
who swarm along the woodwork of the 
pier and hang over the water shouting, 


-riscilla 


“One pennee pleez, ta-ra-ra-boom-cdi-é” 
(dites, ma chérie, vous souwenez vous de Bou- 
logne ?). Itisno good throwing them pennies, 
however, for the coins always fallinto deep 
water, and then the kiddies cuss you for a 
bad shot. But to return to my own pet 
holiday crowd. After all, need we return 
toit, uncle? You know allabout the usual 
gay, light-hearted, over-warm, and much- 
perspiring, hatless, noisy people to be 
found en masse in the streets of the Gay 
City on féte days and Sundays. French 


crowds have afforded pen studies to maga- 
zine writers for the last quarter of a 


A UNIQUE PORTRAIT OF MLLE. DERVAL 


Who for the last three weeks has been the rage of St. Petersburg. Mlle. Derval is 
shown in the Russian costume which she wore on being presented to the Czar 


century, and before that sans doute, and no 
one can sketch a type frangais with any 
originality after Arthur Symons and George 
Moore; voyez certain pages in the old 
“Yellow Books.” Mais je divague il me 
semble. 
tt co tit 
{ter Lucienne Bréval and Mary Garden 
we have a third Salome in Paris. 
Cette derniéve is a music-hall one. After 
all, the one and only original Salome was 
a very music-hally sort of person. With all 
apologies to those biblically severe persons 
whom I may shock, she danced in order 
to obtain what she wanted just as all 
classical dancers, whether for charity 
or otherwise, do nowadays; indeed, 
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im /Paris. 


Miss Original Salome hadn’t even the 
grace to cover her sins with the cloak of . 
charity or parts of her anatomy with 
chiffon as the modern dancers do. It is 
true that she was considerably younger 
than the famous professionals and 
amateurs who have succeeded her, so she 
may plead ignorance of evil and the 
horrid influence of a wicked mamma. 
Mademoiselle, Miss, or Fraulein, which 
ever she prefers, Sahary-Djeli is the 
latest Salome. She is a very charming 
person, and her costume, alas! hides very 
little of herself from the public’s gaze. It 
is to be wished that Mary 
Garden would copy her 
methods of dancing, for 
the critics complain that 
Bonny Mary  gesticulates 
much too much when she 
sings and far too little when 
she dances. 
Paillard, the Paillard, 
uncle — the Paillard 
who gives you the nicest 
little dinners in Paris and 
the rippin’est suppers—has 
a new summer place for 
feeding those who wish to 
be well fed, and English 
people in Paris will bless 
him for it. The new Pail- 
lard Bellevue Palace is the 
other side of the Bois de 
Boulogne, but a taxi takes 
you there in fifteen minutes, 
and your own electric rushes 
you there in less than that. 
Of course, if you live abso- 
lutely at the other end of 
Paris you take longer, but 
then it’s your own fault. 
There is the splendidest 
view possible over the river, 
Mont Valérien, St. Cloud, 
Longchamps, Sévres, and 
the air up at Bellevue is 
wonderful. I consider it 
particularly tricky of dear 
M. Paillard to choose such 
a spot, for after the run up 
there you can’t be content 
with a filet de sole, an aile 
de poulet, and a demi-vittel, 
which is the usual menu 
of the modern youth and 
demi-mondaine. 


tt % 
“Lhe thé d'inaugurationr 

was a_ particularly 
smart affair. Toutes les 


dames du monde were there 
in order to eat Paillard’s 
cakes and rub elbows with 
actresses and ‘not 
actresses,’ and the crowd 
was most amusing. Lucy 
Jousset was there, she is playing at the 
Capucines just now ; Marguerite de Becde- 
liévre, a real live countess who is always 
where she didn’t orter be and makes a 
point of letting people know it, so you 
needn’t scold me for telling you, uncle, 
was making gou-gou eyes (how vulgar 
Iam) at Suzanne Derval, who was drink- 
ing very tiny cocktails with (no, not 
Leonora and not Meg Villars) Francois de 
Tessan, the young interviewer journalist of 
“T’Humanité”’ ; Mistinguett, who parodies 
Grossmith, jun., so amusingly at Marigny, 
looked after Arlette Dorgére and Lucy 
Murger, who is just back from avery suc- 
cessful star tour with Béguin de Roi Your 
affectionate PRIscILLA. 
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THE DAUGHTER OF A GREAT SPORTSMAN. 


Lalhe Charles 


A NEW PORTRAIT OF THE HON. MONICA GRENFELL 


The eldest daughter of Lord and Lady Desborough. It had been previously arranged that Miss Grenfell should have made her début this season, but the 
event was postponed till next year. Like her father Miss Grenfell is keen on all outdoor sports and excels in the hunting field. By the by, her 
sister, Alexandra, made her first appearance in this connection last season 
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Sterne. 
HE illusive, often incomprehensible, 

but very human character of 
Laurence Sterne will always 

prove of well-nigh irresistible at- 
traction for many English people. One 
may not exactly approve of him as a man 
and a clergyman, but one loves him all 
the same, which, by the way, is a circum- 
stance that often happens in life. As for 
his writings, “ Tristram 


Shandy, ~and_ especially 
“The Sentimental Jour- 
ney,’ lie very near the 


heart of almost all of us. 
One may not like his all- 
too - frequent lapses into 
coarseness—though even at 
their worst they seem part 
of his strangely wayward 
personality—but it is for 
the still more frequent in- 
betweens and for the won- 
derful character of Uncle 
Toby and his faithful Trim 
that Sterne will hold the 
affection of English readers 
for all time. As Mr. Walter 
Sichel says in his admirable 
new study of “Sterne” 
(Williams and Norgate), 
“though his cobweb of 
suggestion entangled filthy 
flies it also caught the fresh 
dew of the morning, Had 
not that dew been there, 
who would write about 
Sterne? With that dew in 
such odd commixture, who 
would not write about 
him?” 

% = % 
As a Writer of Style. 
‘The frequent digressions 

and interludes scat- 
tered wholesale through his 
books have puzzled and 
annoyed many readers. It 
is these digressions and in- 
terludes, however, which 
endear him so greatly to 
the majority of his admirers, 
As the author himself so 
aptly expresses it, ‘‘ There 
is a fatality in it; I seldom 
go to the place I set out 
for,” But who would go 
to any of Sterne’s books 
merely for their story? It 
is that personal note in all 
his work as well as_ his un- 
riyalled sense of style which 
all those who have ever 
studied him love so well. 
As Mr. ‘Sichel remarks, 
“He was the first to strike 
the note of personal intimacy in prose 
fiction. He was its first fantastic, its 
first master of pathos; the first in the 
eighteenth-century prose to perceive the 
joy, though not the grandeur, of nature, 
the first to vignette life.” 


college. 


co * tt 


His Many Contradictions. 

N°t only as a man but as a writer 
Laurence Sterne was a perfect mass 

of inconsistencies. His readiness to tell a 

coarse story and his wonderful tenderness 

towards innocence are but two examples 


of the same. Others are his many pro- 
fessions of fidelity and his readiness to 
fall into quaint and amusing acts of 
unfaithfulness, his extraordinary joy in 
living, and his dismal periods of morbid- 
ness and self-pity. Yet why explain 
Sterne? Explanations are always tedious, 
generally unnecessary, and very rarely 
explain anything whatever. We must 


take him as we find him, an inconsistent, 
frail, contradictory character, full of weak- 
nesses and faults, but most intensely 
human and very often lovable. 


After all, 


THE AMERICAN PRESIDENT’S DAUGHTER AT A PASTORAL PLAY 


Our photograph depicts a snapshot of Miss Helen Taft, the daughter of President 
Taft, in the pretty costume she wore recently at a costume pastoral play given at her 
Miss Taft is a great favourite with Americans and bids fair to eclipse the 
popularity achieved by ex-President Roosevelt’s daughter at the time her father 


occupied the presidential chair 


too, every man has two more or less dis- 
tinct personalities within him. Human 
life is for ever the perpetual struggle 
between the higher and the lower natures 
in a man’s character, or as Sterne himself 
expressed it out of the mouth of Mr. 
Shandy, “the ass struggling with the 
angel,” 
% it 
An Interesting Book. 


M r. Sichel in his © interesting book 
handles Sterne’s. life and work 
almost simultaneously. He also gives 


us many highly interesting additions to 
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the knowledge we formerly possessed 
regarding the women who had a share in 
his unfaithful or rather fickle heart. Thus 
he produces one or two hitherto unpub- 
lished portraits as well as extracts from 
letters which up to the present have been 
inaccessible. He also shows that Sterne’s 
unattractive wife was a cousin to the 
famous bluestocking, Mrs. Montagu, and 
he throws some fresh light on the charac- 
ters of Kitty de Fourmentel, Mrs. Vesey, 
who surplanted her in his affections, and 
the whole text of the “‘ Letters to Eliza.” 
Incidentally Mr. Sichel 
gives us some very sober 
and searching criticism on 
Sterne, and if we may not 
always entirely agree with 
him in several of his 
opinions, notably that 
“Sterne never owned a 
heart except in his own 
imaginings,’ nevertheless 
this interesting book is.a 
most notable contribution 
to our knowledge of -that 
man of genius who more 


than any other in the 
eighteenth century “has 
been alternately flogged 


and patronised by his in- 
feriors.”’ 


te } ie 


Indigestion and Indecision. 
= “The History of Mr. 
Polly” (Nelson), by 
Mr. H. G. Wells, is a most 
entertaining story, far more 
clever and original than 
“Ann Veronica” and 
almost as wonderful and 
vivid as ‘“Kipps,” to 
which latter story, by the 
way, it bears a striking 
resemblance. Mr. Polly 
was a little shop assistant 
and a victim of indigestion. 
“To the moralist I know 
he might have served asa 
figure of sinful discontent, 
but that is because it is the 
habit of moralists to ignore 
material circumstances, if, 
indeed, one may speak of a 
recent meal as a circum- 
stance —- seeing that Mr. 
Polly was circum. Drink, 
indeed, our teachers will 
criticise nowadays both as 
regards quantity and 
quality, but neither Church 
nor State nor school will 
raise a warning finger 
between a man and_ his 
hunger and his wile’s cater- 
ing. So on nearly every 
day in his life Mr. Polly 
fell into a violent rage 
and hatred against the outer world. in 
the afternoon, and never suspected that 
it was this inner world to which I am 
with such masterly delicacy alluding 
that was thus reflecting its sinistet 
disorder upon the things without. It 
is a pity that some human beings are 
not more transparent. If Mr. Polly, for 
example, had been transparent, or even 
passably translucent, then perhaps he 
might have realised, from the Laocoon 
struggle he might have gleaned, that 
indeed he was not so much a human being 
as a civil war.” 
(Continued on p. 206) 
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The History of a Shop. 
N r. Polly in his youth was one of the 
three P’s who created such a stir in 
the Port Burdock Drapery Bazaar at Port 
Burdock. The other two members were a 
man of genius named Parsons who “ got the 
sack.’ through a mistaken inspiration in 
window-dressing, and Platt, who however 
faded rapidly out of Mr. Polly’s Iistory 
altogether. It was while he was slowly 
ascending the dreary ladder to fame and 
his own shop that his father suddenly died, 
leaving him the sum of £350. The chapter 
relating to the funeral isone of the most 
hilariously funny in the whole story. _ It 
was in truth a very deadly affair, at which 
numerous relations turned up mysteriously, 
and at which “’am and brawn” was the 
most popular article of diet during the 
afternoon. It isnot at all a mournful affair. 
The conversation of the party is thuswise : 
“ Nobody ‘ad the least idea ‘ow ’e died 
—nobody.” 

“ Willie, don’t golp so. You ain’t ina 
hurry, are you? You don’t want to ketch 
a train or anything—golping like that.” 

““D'you remember, Grace, ’ow one day 
we ’ad writing lessons?” 

“Nicer girls no one ever ’ad, though I 
say it who shouldn't.” 

** Mrs. Johnson in a shrill, clear, hospit- 
able voice, ‘Harold, won’t Mrs. Larkins 
‘ave a teeny bit more 
fowl?’ 

“Mr. Polly was 
rising to the situation. 
‘Or some brawn, Mrs. 
Larkins?’ Catching 
Uncle Pentstemon’s 
eye, ‘Can’t send you 
some brawn, sir?’ ” 

< Elid dl 2 

“Loud hiccup from 
Uncle  Pentstemon, 
momentary consterna- 
tion, followed by 
giggles from Annie,” 
LG etc.;eLCe 
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The Wedding. 


here is also a won- 
derful wedding 
breakfast when ner- 
vous, discontented Mr. 
Polly gets married to 
one of Mrs. Johnson’s 
untidy daughters, and 
a terrible mélée in the 
street between Mr. 
Polly, now the pro- 
prietor of his own 
shop, and the neigh- 
bour who will unpack 
his hampers with his 
back turned in Mr, 
Polly’s direction. The 
rest of Mr. Polly’s ini- 
mitable history—how 
he sets fire to his own 
premises through a 
desire to commit 
suicide and how he 
rescues an old woman 
Irom the flames; how 
he eventually leaves 
Mrs. Polly because he is so unutterably sick 
of seeing her day after day; and how he 
eventually finds a certain peace in the 
house of “a fat woman and her daughter” 
—is told by Mr. Wells in a story which is 
thoroughly entertaining and amusing. 
& it tt 
Thoughts from “‘ The History of Mr. Polly.” 
cs funeral is a distinct social opportu- 
nity, and rare when you have no 
family and few relations.” 


“There is no countryside like the Eug- 
lish countryside for those who have learned 
to love it.” 

“Tn the presence of the sort of disaster 
that gets into the papers, and is even illus- 
trated by blurred photographs, all honour- 
able men are lugubrious and sententious.” 

“There is only one sort of man who is 


OUR VOLCANIC VISITOR 


Our top photograph depicts Mr. Roosevelt acknowledging the welcome of the crowds on his 

arrival at Queenborough last week, The photograph immediately above shows the German 

Emperor and the ex-President at a special military review held by the Kaiser in honour of his 
American visitor—a review, by the by, held for the first time in honour of a private visitor 


absolutely to blame for his own misery, 
and that is the man who finds life dull and 
dreary.” 


i te cc 


Unconsciously Funny. 

Almost equally funny, although its 
humour is of an unconscious variety, 

is “To Justify the Means” (Long), by 

a Peer. The story opens in the Jardin 

de Paris, where two Englishmen—Lord 

Herondrake and Gerald Bevan (alter- 
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SILENT FRIENDS—continued. 


nately called Kerry and Terry for no 
obvious reason)—are discovered supping 
with a little cocotte named Berthe, who 
before she was “ruined” was a childlike 
and eminently trusting Normandy peasant. 
Their conversation is thuswise: “* Kerry,” 
Terry Bevan remarks, ‘and here—wide 
spaces, flash of trafic. ‘Go as you please,’ 
says France, ‘use your own judgment— 
we trust our men. Guard yourselves at 
the crossings,’ she says gaily. ‘Have you 
not eyes and feet if you walk abroad ? 
The streets are for those who drive, the 
pavements for you, and the crossings are 
your affaires. Laugh,’ she says, ‘for all 
things end soon. Nature is omnipotent,’ 
utters wise France, ‘and we recognise it. 
Look at your young men and then judge 
if we are right. Breathe,’ she says, ‘there 
must be air and gardens or we could not 
laugh so much. We are openly nauglity 
at our theatres,’ says my Lady France, 
‘but we do not take our pucelles to see 
these things, and aprés, once married, 
what matter? It is their affair.” At 
which dull dialogue Lord Herondrake 
remarks, ‘‘ How you rattle, Terry.” 
s tt 


A Wonderful Accident. 


] do not know exactly if this agreeable 

“rattling” caused the motor accident 
next day, but I shrewdly suspect it had 
something to do with 
it. Lord Herondrake, 
however, is almost 
killed, being nursed in 
the road by a fair 
Englishwoman who 
bathes his bleeding 
wounds in a bottle of 
champagne. Presently 
the poor man opens 
his eyes, looks into the 
fair nurse’s face, and 
murmurs, ‘‘ The—one 
—woman,” afterwards 
again losing conscious- 
ness. In the hospital 
the next day the 
patient had the most 
eminent doctor in 
Paris. He was a 
squarely - built, awk- 
ward little man who 
sat and smiled at his 
patient, which must 
have been most trying 
and even extremely 
difficult considering 
that the great surgeon 
had that very morning 
“cut away a_ loath- 
some cancer, ampu- 
tated a mortifying leg, 
slashed away a tumour, 
and a great lady’s 
breast.” Unfortunately 
the aristocratic patient 
had drunk champagne 
just before his accident 
and was given a good 
deal of brandy alter 
the event, the result 
being that all his life 
when he takes any 
stimulant he will lapse 
into “conscious unconsciousness,’ what: 
ever that may mean, and will ever 
alterwards walk alive but irresponsible 
This idea is worked for all and more than 
it is worth, but if anyone with a sense o} 
humour wants an amusing hour he shoul 
not fail to get the book. 

cy o 

An Interesting New Book. 

ORBIDDEN Grounb. By Gilbert Watson 

(Heinemann.) 
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COURT NEWS. By George Belcher. 


Mr. Browning (pompously): This is a great day for us at home. My daughter ‘comes out” to-night. 
Mrs. Diggle (surprised): You don’t say so, mister! So does my ’usband; ’e’s been in for a month 
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cf . . 
ILL,” said Lady Croone with con- 
viction as we Sat in her favourite 


little room overlooking the golf 
links at Sheckle - Raycombe, 
“you must join this club.” 

“Twenty-five guineas entrance fee, 
isn’t it?” I asked. 

“Don’t be irrelevant,’ said Helen. 
“You're an idle old bachelor with a com- 
fortable income you don’t work for.” 

“ And fifteen guineas a year subscrip- 
tion ?”’ I protested. 

“Twenty-five and fifteen make forty,” 
remarked her ladyship, after a glance at 
her ready reckoner, “and what was your 
doctor's bill last year?” 

I abandoned that section of the defence 
and concentrated upon another. 

“Tt’s very difficult to get into I’m 
told.” 

“ Harry would put you up.” 

There was I'm sure just the suspicion 
of a sneer lurking in her smile as she 
spoke, and so, of course, she brought it on 
herself. 

“God bless the House of Lords!” I 
ejaculated piously. 

“No one is irreverent nowadays ; but 
why be vulgar, Bill?” 

“My dear Helen, 
graciously pleased 

“You certainly must not go to 
America again, even in search of health, 
You are getting very vulgar.” 

“T don’t think it’s ‘America, Helen. 
So many people here speak of him as ‘ the 
earl’ that By the way, perhaps 
you've only got one in the club?” 

Helen’s next remark was made in her 
most quiet tones. 

“Is it any good 
Harry ?” : 

Defeat number two. Nearly twenty- 
four years ago we discussed Harry. Tears, 
anger, and reproaches then punctuated 
our talk and . well, Harry won. 

“Consider me elected,” said I calmly, 

“and tell me what good [ shall be to any- 
one.” 

“Well, there 


if the earl were 


our discussing 


is the future of your 
godchildren.” “Helen prefers to speak of 
them thus. When she happens to call 
them “my daughters,” she says that I am 
apt to break my promises and to say 
things which to her as a staid matron of 
forty-three are ridiculous. Engrossed in 
looking at the mother I had forgotten 
that the marrying of these three young 
women was tle reason of her addiction 
to the Sheckle-Raycombe Golf Club. 

*‘T didn’t mean to be selfish. Of 
course, Ill join at once if Ican be of the 
least use to you.’ Helen smiled one of 
her rare smiles. 

“T’'ve a sneaking sympathy,” she said, 
“with a certain form of: hypocrisy, and 
you know it.” 

Had she been a blunt person that 
remark might have been otherwise ex- 
pressed. 

“You'll join, because by doing so you 
can see me every day.” However, she was 
quick to prevent my improving the occa- 
sion. 

“You will join,” she said, “chiefly on 
your own account.” It was preposterous 
of her to expect me to admit anything of 
the kind. So the truce expired and the 
battle began again. Of course, it was the 
lady who led the attack. 

“Come; a good reason why you 
shouldn’t join.” 


ady Croon 
skOR SEVERAL REASONS.’ 


“Tm forty-seven years of age.” 

“You can’t begin anything too young 
in these days,” said Helen firmly. ‘ ven 
if [admit that a reasonably athletic man 
shouldn’t take to golf till he is sixty .. .” 

“You misunderstand me, I assure you.” 

Helen ignored my disclaimer and again 
put the pistol to my head. 

“Come; a better one than that.” 

“The game—indeed, I’m not sure that, 
strictly speaking, you can call golf a 
game . 

“No asides, please.” 

© Well, then, the thing—game or no 
game—will bore me to tears.” 

Lady Croone had a ready retort to that 
objection. 

“You've been amateur acting all 
your life. Put your wasted hours to some 
use now. J-.earn to play as if you liked it. 
Old bachelors who are idle are in need of 
wholesome discipline.” 

“Some of them, though, have tried 
very hard not to be old bachelors and 
have even courted the discipline of 
marriage.” 

Her ladyship has a convenient pair of 
ears. She proceeded calmly :— 

“A real reason, please, not a sham 
one.” 

“ Well, then, flatly I shall never care if 
I win or lose a game of golf.” 

“Then you're the very man we want,” 
said Helen excitedly. ‘But one moment, 
you generally have a sovereign or so 
on practically every horse race, don’t 
you?” 

Shamefacedly I conceded the fact, 
and I added—lamely I admit—“‘ It’s some- 
thing to do, you know.” 

“And I imagine you do not care 
greatly whether you win or lose?’ 

Helen managed to look out of the 
window as she asked that question. 
Finance was rather a delicate subject 
between us. Nearly twenty-four vears 
ago when the claims of the “Right Hon. 
the Earl of Croone prevailed neither of us 
knew of the existence of the fairy cousin 
who made a fairy will in my favour and 
then complied with story - book prece- 
dent by dying incontinently. 

I could think of nothing better to say 
than, ‘‘I should be rather a mean brute if 
I did.” 

“Then, Bill,” she said, “you will be 
the most absolutely ideal member of the 
club.” 

I think that I have already mentioned 
the fact that Helen is the most ridiculous 
looking forty - three, and she is most 
glorious when she is excited. That does 
not happen often, and it is not for me to 
check those rare moments. 

“‘ Explain, Helen,” said I, ‘and I won’t 
interrupt.” 

““My dear old Bill”—she complied at 
once—“ we shall soon be jealous to a 
woman of your popularity. You see, the 
men here always have something on the 
game.” 

“Oh! professionals?” said I inno- 
cently. 

“Nothing of the kind. It’s always 
done in the moves g8 og a 

“ Very best golfing society?” 

“Bill, dear, you promised not to inter- 
rupt.” 

I offered an apology which provoked a 
smile, but I could not leave well alone, 
and my addition to the sentence—a some- 
what personal remark, I fear—produced a 
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frown. Luckily for me Helen's enthu- 
siasm, once it is excited, is not easily chilled. 

“To think that goll has waited for you 
all these years. Why, it’s a glorious pro- 
gramme! Remember, dear old Bil 1, I have 
always admired your amateur ’acting. 
You will go out and play—play in two 
senses of the term. You have no desire to 
play well—to play golf well—and so you 
never will play it well. Consequently, no 
handicap will save you. You will go from 
tee to tee and from green to green smiling, 
and always managing to say just exactly 
the right thing in the right way to your 
opponent. Not gross flattery, but the sort 
of thing which a decently-educated man— 
and there are several decently-educated 
men in this club; yes, there are—will ap- 
preciate. And most of all will he appre- 
ciate when at the end—for you will always 
lose--you hand him over the sovereign 
which you don’t. mind parting with and 
which he delights to pocket.” 

I do not know whether Helen had 
really finished or if she only stopped for 
breath. At any rate I did not feel that I 
was breaking my promise about not in- 
terrupting when I said, “ This will amuse 
the other fellow all right, but where do I 
come in? No amateur actor cares for 
performing to an audience of. one, though 
lots of them don’t mind paying to perform.” 

It was quaint to see Helen nonplussed 
for once; but when she threw herself on 
my mercy I felt that . Oh well, 
there’s no fool like an old fool. 

“Then do it for me, Bill. 
added a little hastily. 

She prevented my saying something 
extravagant by continuing :— 

“ Dear old friend, you don’t know what 
it is to have three grown daughters ’— 
I wish Helen hadn't a knack of looking 
about twenty-nine on these occasions— 
“plus absurd restrictions. They've got 
to get married and, vulgar as it sounds 
to say so, this golf club is the best— 
happiness counts for something—the best 
way of doing it. So help, Bill, help. To 
ensure that at least one man a day shall 
finish his round of golf in a really good 


For us,” she 


temper is well, it’s something you 
know. Bring your man back to tea with 


us afterwards—I'm sure to know all about 
him socially, domestically, and financially 
—and by the process of exhaustion we 
shall find uM right LoS, 
Character bad Clothes. 
“[ here has lately been a good deal of 
animated discussion regarding the 
eternal feminine and her clothes. It seems 
apparently that the truly erudite male 
should easily be able—were he not so 
stupid and dull—to tell any girl’s cha- 
racter from the taste she displays in the 
articles of her adornment. This does not 
mean to say that the Salome dancers have 
next to no character, but merely to imply 
that a woman who is to be depended upon 
does not affect the outvé in clothes, and 
that generally speaking the more dowdy 
the dresser the more virtuous the dressed. 
It all sounds delightfully easy, and will 
certainly be helpful to those gentlemen 
seeking a future partner for their connubial 
joys. It should, moreover, give a decided 
impetus to the plain and dowdy spinster 
from the fact that most men only desire to 
look for real heaven-born virtue in their 
own wives. It seems that the untidy 
female may be given her last chance. 
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A BLANKA DAY. By Starr Wood. 
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“I thought you’d got a job?” **So | ’ave, putting on the dots in a domino factory ” 
‘Then why aren’t you working ?” *“They’re making double-blanks to-day ” 
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THE SEARCHLIGHT IN SOCIETY 


Our Open Letter. 


EAR MADAM,—In a serial story 
that I have been reading the 
term, ‘ wonder woman,” has often 
appeared, and it seems to me 

that this name might be applied to your- 
self with much precision, for you, a 
stranger in a strange land, managed to 
climb to a definite place in the smart 
world from a humble—or shall I say un- 
known ?—level, and this without the aid 
of riches, position, or social sponsors of 
light and leading. No doubt you had 
beauty, but that must have been in a 
quite prehistoric period. However, you 
owned one good asset, which was that 
you were a born musician. 

Now in writing a letter to youl feel 
myself to be more than rather at a disad- 
vantage, for when I address my 
correspondents it seems to me the 
simplest plan is to trace their careers 
from childhood upwards. But with 
you this is impossible, for compared 
with you lam but a mere chicken. 
Ever since 1 knew my London you 
have been where you now are, at 
7, Cadogan Place, and have appeared 
asa still beautiful woman who was 
noted for one special sort of society 
entertainment. Well, now we will 
clo some details. 

There is magic in music, and you 
were given much in a splendid sing- 
ing voice. At any rate, it was that 
which first brought you into notice 
in our metropolis, and as we shall 
see later on you had much native 
cuteness, and so used this most 
glorious gift in the cause of charity. 
{t may sound odd and perhaps just 
a trifle profane, but piety is one of 
the surest roads to social success. 
Then the story goes that this voice 
of yours brought you into the notice 
of royalty, for no one can deny that 
you have been shown marked favour 
by members of our reigning family, 
from the King and Queen down- 
wards. You have sung at Marl- 
borough House in the old days and 
also at Buckingham Palace. Then 
Prince Christian is often your guest, 
and the late Duke of Saxe-Coburg 
—himself no mean musician—is said 
to have much appreciated your 
talents, and even of late years you 
have often sung at concerts patro- 
nised by royalty. 

But apart from all this your name and 
fame have been made by the musical parties 
given at your house on Sunday afternoons, 
while teas are now one of our social 
institutions. Your drawing-room is small 
but pretty and well furnished, and is filled 
with flowers and with photographs of 
royalty. You put these latter a bit in 
evidence, don’t you? However, that is no 
doubt quite excusable. And in summer 
and late autumn your rooms are packed 
with guests, many of whom belong to the 
fin fleur of smart society. By this I donot 
mean only the go-ahead lot, but women 
of high position—duchesses, countesses, 
and such like who belong to the best set 
and who are not divorced from their hus- 
bands. The American element is, of 
course, much to the fore, and from this 
you seem to collect the most charming 
specimens. Then you score a great 
triumph, for even on a Sunday afternoon 
men are to be found in your drawing- 
room, and we know that fora man to go 
to a tea must mean either a gamble or 
some supreme attraction. 


No. 


Now how is this done? For the 
simple reason that you provide a “draw ” 
which they cannot resist.. Melba, Calvé, 
Caruso, the two De Reszkes, Kubelik, and 
Paderewski have all sung and played in 
your house, and French actresses have 
recited. Who would lose the chance of 
such an entertainment? But how is it all 
done? You are by no means rich and 
could never pay the fees demanded by 
such celebrities. Well, there are two ver- 
sions of the matter, one kindly, the other 
much the reverse. We will begin with 
the latter. Some say that in their early 
days you secured for these stars many of 
their best engagements. You used your 
social position to get them engaged for 
smart private concerts, and what was still 


Val LEstrange ,. 


MRS. RONALDS 


better made interest for them with the 
opera syndicate. So they were more or 
less in your hands and had to sing for you 
in return for these benefits. Then the 
prettier version is that out of pure kind- 
ness of heart you did many good deeds to 
aid young, poor, or unknown artists, and 
that as a set-off to this the first-rate 
singers and players are wont to perform 
for you out of pure gratitude. Now I for 
one believe this more pleasing side of the 
story. Anyhow, these musical teas of yours 
are a big success, and as Lady Dorothy 
Nevill has become noted for her Sunday 
luncheons so will you go down to history 
for your Sunday-afternoon parties. 

But then you possess brains as well as 
the remains of great good looks, and you 
are a clever, capable woman, with a keen 
head for business and for money-making. 
‘There can be no doubt that you scored in 
the Kaffir boom of 1895, but it is certain 
that you came much to the fore when 
copper was the craze. In 1899 an unknown 
American, afterwards known as Count 
Ward, became notorious as “ the Copper 
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King,” and there was much good sport 
in Utahs and Bostons. You are credited 
with having made a big sum, and a story 
went the rounds of a lady who bought 
a pair of priceless black pearl earrings 
to which she gave the names of “ Utah” 
and “ Boston.” My mind takes me back 
to those days, and | seem to recall the fact 
that you did some good turns for the com- 
pany promoters and many for your friends 
whom you put in, and we all know that 
that is the way to scoop in much money. 
After the copper boom was over I remember 
that you did a deal in non-flammable wood 
and that you had your own hall door 
made of that'material; this no doubt as 
a useful advertisement. During the last 
few years you seem to have lain low, but 
I will bet my bottom dollar, as you 
Yankees say, that you are now hard 
at it in oil and rubber. 

Then I must give you credit for 
other things besides a turn for finance 
and a keen head for _ business. 
Memories of the South African War 
have now faded away, but in those 
dark days you did much good work 
for the hospital ship, Maine, and— 
this was the crowning moment of 
your career—you were summoned to 
Windsor Castle and received the 
personal thanks of the late Queen 
Victoria. As I said before, the 
notice you, as an unknown quantity, 
have received from our royalties is 
quite remarkable; for in later years 
—if I remember aright—you were 
sent a special invite to the coro- 
nation {rom the Queen - Mother. 
But you, as an American, know ~ 
well how to keep yourself in 
evidence. For instance, even in 
small things you are always in the 
van of fashion, and, among much 
else, were one of the first women in 
London to use an electric motor and 
a telephone. Parrots seem to be 
your favourite pets, and you have 
one that talks in a funny fashion. 
Well, my dear lady, this letter must 
soon be ended, and I will say that 
you are still clever and still keep the 
remains of great beauty, and as a 
premier and favourite hostess youstill 
hold your own against the younger 
generation of social entertainers. 

Your only daughter, the widowed 
Mrs. Ritchie, lives near you in Cado- 
gan Place, and although she suffers from a 
slight lameness is an attractive personality. 
She, too, entertains a good deal, and has 
become quite noted for the success of her 
dinner-table decorations. And she has 
clever fingers, and does much in the rather 
quaint art of cutting paper and making 
it into various ornaments. For instance, 
she has a great success with paper shades 
for lamps and candles, and makes fluffy 
arrangements in pale-coloured papers— 
pink, pale blue, mauve, and yellow. And 
I must not forget to say that she gives one 
rather unique entertainment; this is a 
dinner on the last night of the old year. 
The fun is kept up late, and just before the 
stroke of midnight she and you and her 
guests open the hall door and go out into 
the street to welcome the New Year's 
arrival. Rather a pretty idea, and this 
dinner—like your Sunday teas—has_be- 
come a social institution. Now I will 
say good-bye, and remain your sincere 
admirer, CANDIDA. 

+e i ie 
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THE RETORT OBVIOUS. By S. Hebblethwaite. 


Curate: But what can we have for a wicket P 
Tommy: Why, Billie, of course ! 
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HE train drew up at the little way- 
side station with a puffing of 


assertive importance. But one 

passenger alighted, so the solitary 
porter held open the carriage door and 
took his gladstone bag with every show 
of deference. The only other person on 
the platform was a round-faced schoolboy 
typically English and high-spirited. After 
one curious glance he hurried forward 
impetuously. 

“T say, ate you the best man?” 

The passenger smiled suddenly 
—an amused, quizzical smile that lit 
up his whole face. He was tanned, 
evidently a wanderer in far coun- 
tries; his face was lined—probably 
his life had not always fallen in easy 
places. 

“Well, my lad, I have come in 
answer to an imperative wire from 
Mr. Willoughby. I understood that 
I was wanted for a wedding.” 

“Oh, then you are the best man 
right enough,” the boy said airily. 
He was well dowered with the self- 
confidence of years of indiscretion. 

“ Dick has had to fly off to town 
on some stupid business or other, so 
he dinned inte my sister and me not 
to forget to meet you Just landed 
in England, haven’t you?” 

‘Precisely ; you seem to know 
all about me. I haven’t the same 
advantage. May I ask who you 
are ?”’ 

“Oh certainly; cousin of the 
bride—Philip Gilson. But don’t let’s 
stand palavering. My sister is wait- 
ing outside in the dogcart.” 

The man signed to the porter to 
bring his bag and followed the boy 
unquestioningly. He was not a 
little amused at his reception. : 

Outside the station a smart dog- 
cart was waiting, and a girl gave. 
a smiling welcome. 

“The best man has arrived,’ 
announced the irrepressible school- 
boy with bow and flourish., “ This, 
I think I told you, is my sister; she 
is the bridesmaid.” ‘The girl leaned 
down to shake hands, holding the 
reins loosely the while. 

“Excuse me, but Jinny is so 
restive. You must let me explain your 
strange welcome. Phil is sure to have 
puzzled you entirely.” 

“T understand that my friend, Dick 
Willoughby, has been called away to town, 
and that you have kindly consented to 
meet a stranger.” 

He was climbing into the trap now 
in obedience to a sign from the girl. 

2 Look here, Phil, there’s no room for 

you.” 

“Oh, I’m going the other way—to 
Weston’s. So long.” 

The schoolboy departed. The girl 
shook the reins and the pony started 
forward at a brisk trot. It was long since 
this man had driven through quiet country 
Janes with an English girl by his side. 
The experience gave a sensation of home. 
He realised that there are other joys in 
this world than those of novelty and wide 
experience. 
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“Your pony trots splendidly,” he turned 
to say to her smilingly. He noticed with 
surprise that her own smile had vanished ; 
in its place was a heavy frown of per- 
plexity and anxiety. She spoke abruptly, 
ignoring his conventional opening. 

“You are an old friend of Dick Wil- 
loughby’s?”’ 

He realised that this was no conver- 


THE COUNTESS OF LIMERICK AND HER SON, LORD 
GLENTWORTH 


Ata recent race meeting. The countess is one of the most 
prominent Irish hostesses and entertains a good deal at Dromore 
Castle, Pallaskenry. The Countess of Limerick, who is a daughter 
of Mr. Joseph Irwin of Drogheda, was married to the present 


earl in 1890, and has one son and one daughter 


statement but a question for 
She was 


sational 
which she awaited an answer. 
already driving more slowly. 
“T have known him for seven years I 
first knocked against him in South Africa.” 
“That was before he met my cousin ?” 
“Good gracious yes! Before he 
dreamed of matrimony or anything but 
globe-trotting and adventure.” 
“ Have you been in Africa long?” 
The half-idle questioning seemed per- 


sistent, but something in the girl’s 
manner inspired confidence. He was a 


quick reader of men; to women he had 
long been a stranger. 

“This is the first time I have set foot 
in England for ten years. I have no par- 
ticular love for the old country.” 

“T wonder why.” Her tones were more 
meditative than curious. 

“We form our opinion of people from 
the way they treat us; a country alter all 
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is no abstract element but essentially a 

setting for its inhabitants.” 

“Am I to gather that you have a 
quarrel with your fellow countrymen ?” 

They have shown me no special kind- 
ness, so I have grown cosmopolitan and 
made the world my country. Ten years 
ago I thought otherwise, but——”’ 

His silence was expressive, and he 
shrugged his shoulders with a frankly 
un-English gesture. 

“Then you must have ceased to 
care for anyone in England?” the 
girl persisted. 

SyNOs 

After the monosyllable there fell 
a silence. At this point in the road 
two ways met Half consciously 
the man wondered which way they 
would follow. The girl whipped 
up her pony and turned smartly to 
the left. Little did the man beside 
her guess that the road to the right 
would have led them to their desti- 
nation in barely ten minutes. The 
way they were following meant over 
half-an-hour’s drive. And soon she 
was walking her pony once more. 
She gave an uneasy laugh and turned 
to her companion with another 
question. 

“Has Dick told you anything 
about his bride?” 

“JT know nothing beyond what 
his telegram told me, that he was 
going to be married and wanted me. 
The wire greeted me when | landed 
at Southampton.” : 

“He has known my cousin for 
over a year, but they have only been 
engaged a month. You see she 
would not accept him at first.””. The 
girl paused. “All this does not 
interest you?” 

The man roused himself. 

* On the contrary, I shall like to 
hear anything which concerns my 
chum, and’’—he gave her a stiff 
little bow—“ anything which you 
may like to tell me.” 

Society compliments were foreign 
to this man’s lips. It was so long 
since he had been alone with a 
countrywoman of his own class. 
This girl vaguely puzzled him. Her 

face was not beautiful but intelligent ; 

her anxious frown seemed to belie’ her 
apparently artless curiosity. 

“JT was thinking of my cousin then. 
She has had a sad life, and she is only 
thirty now. Shall I tell you?”’ 

He nodded absently. _He was watch- 
ing her face and wondering why the eyes 
were full of pain when they should have 
mirrored careless Jaughter. 

“She was engaged when she was nine- 
teen to aman whom she had known all 
her life. She loved him very much, or at 
least she believed that she did. With 
women it is very often the same thing.” 

“You are cynical,’ he flashed upon 
her suddenly. 

“T think not. Only full of pity for 
my cousin and—the man.” 

sa Vesyeishe lemme: 

“He got into debt and trouble—more 
a boy’s foolishness than a man’s vice so 

(Continued on p, ii) 
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HORSE LONDON—AND HORSE-POWER LONDON 


To-day we Import Oil from Russia and Export our Poor 
Four-legged Friends to Antwerp. 


A SCENE IN HOLBORN WHEN THE LATE KING ASCENDED THE THRONE i" 
* it 


This photograph, taken only a few brief years ago, shows the state of one of London's principal thoroughfares full of horse-drawn vehicular traffic it 


NOW GEORGE V_ IS KING—A SCENE IN PICCADILLY CIRCUS id 


Contrast the top picture with the one above, which depicts a busy scene in Piccadilly Circus taken a few days ago. With the exception of the ie 


horse-drawn omnibus on the left, the one solitary cart and cab in the centre, and a fareless hansom, all the remaining vehicles are motor-propelled. 
London has indeed changed in a remarkable manner during the past ten years as regards its traffic 
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THE DUCHESS OF TALLEYRAND 


Once a Prominent American Belle, Now a Foremost Social 
Leader in Paris. 


THE DUCHESS OF TALLEYRAND AND HER ELDEST SON 


THE DUKE OF TALLEYRAND THE DUKE AND DUCHESS IN THEIR CAR THE YOUNGEST SON OF THE DUKE 


Our photographs depict the latest portraits of the Duke and Duchess of Talleyrand with their children. It will be remembered that Miss Anna Gould, the 

daughter of the well-known American millionaire, married some years ago Count Boni de Castellane, and was divorced from him, eventually marrying 

Prince de Sagan. The prince by the death of his father is now the 5th Duke of Talleyrand. The duke was born in Paris in 1859, and he is one of the 
most prominent figures in Parisian society. The duchess is to-day one of the foremost leaders of Parisian society 
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INVINCIBLE 


16 h.p. 6-Seated Limousine, £590 (R.A.C. Rating 24°79 h.p.) 


THE 


LAN DAULETTE 
FOR TOWN OR COUNTRY. 


You can make your town calls, quiet country runs, attend aviation, 
sports, and race meetings, picnic or tour in perfect comfort and safety, 
careless of bad weather, dust, or rain, if you travel in one of these splen- 
did cars. They are beautifully and luxuriously furnished throughout. 
PRICES : 
p. 4-seated Landaulette ... £400 
p. 4-seated Landaulette ... £540 
p. 6-seated Landaulette ... £590 
16 h.p. 6-seated Limousine .. £590 


12 h. 
16 h. 
16 h. 


The above prices are fixed on the November Dunlop Tyre Price List. Any 
advance in Dunlop prices since that date will be charged extra, or where 
other tyre prices are higher the difference will be charged extra. 


For full particulars and specifications write 


H U Mi B E R, L. I Mi i T E D, Models from I2 h.p. to 35 h.p. Prices from £385 to £685. 


COVENTRY. Catalogue and Specifications of the 1910 Models on application to— 


LONDON: Holborn Circus, E.C.; 60-64, Brompton Road, S.W. CLEMENT TALBOT, Ltd., Automobile Engineers, 

MANCHESTER: 33, Blackfriars Street. NOTTINGHAM: Grey Friar Gate. Barlby Road, Ladbroke Grove, North Kensington, London, W. 

BIRMINGHAM: 280, Broad Street. SOUTHAMPTON: 27, London Road. Telephone: 5006 Paddington. Telegrams: ‘*Clemtal, London.” 
AGENTS EVERYWHERE. 


THE SPHERE & ANTARCTIC 
EXPLORATION. 


See the Special Offer to THE SPHERE Readers. 


SPECIAL NOTICE. CHANGE OF CLOSING DATE. 


Owing to the inability to supply the great demand for Catalogues in 

connection with this Competition, and in order to give time to supply 

competitors, it has been found necessary further to change the closing 
date from May 17th to May 31st. 


As intimated in a recent issue, the Editor of THE SPHERE, in conjunction with Messrs. John 
Broadwood and Sons, Ltd., and the Chase and Baker Co., Ltd., makes the following offer to 
his readers and their musical friends. Captain Scott is taking with him a_player-piano, 
presented to the expedition by Messrs. Broadwood, and Messrs. Chase and Baker are 
presenting a hundred music rolls. Any reader can assist the expedition by compiling what he 


considers to be 
THE 100 BEST MUSIC ROLLS 


for the British Antarctic Expedition to take on its long journey in the South. 


FIRST PRIZE—In return for the best selection a Broadwood Player-Piano, an exact replica of the 
instrument presented to Capt. Scott by Messrs. Broadwood, will be given to the successful compiler. 


SECOND PRIZE.—A Chase and Baker Cabinet Player will be presented to the writer of the second best list. 
Coupons which have to accompany the Selections appeared in the issues of THE SPHERE of May 7th and 14th, 
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THE BEST MAN—continued. 


far as I can gather. But he must have been 
weak. It was a case of misappropriation of 
funds, and only influence saved him from the 
legal consequences. He was let off on one 
condition—that he left the country. The shock 
of discovery nearly broke my cousin’s heart, 
She had to be told everything. She swore 
she would remain faithful to him; that he 
must make his way in another country, and 
that when he sent for her she would come. 
But her people for bade all communication 
between them. He has never sent, and she has 
waited forten years. Do you blame her if now 
she is breaking that old promise. and seeking 
peace and happiness?” 

“No one could blame her.” 

“T want to put a problem to you. Just 
suppose for a moment that the man returned 
—too late. It would spoil her present happi- 
ness. And what could it give her in return? 
The dust and ashes of an old affection. The 
love of a woman is different from the love of a 
girl, and ten years bring many changes. Let 
us say that someone else, someone who was 
a child at the time but who has since heard 
all the story, learns of the man’s return. Should 
she tell the bride who is full of present happiness 
of the return of that old lover who filled her 
past, or should she appeal to the man to 
sacrifice himself and spare the girl’s peace of 
mind?” 

The man turned upon her quickly: ‘‘How 
could anyone who had never met him in the 
past recognise the man?” 

“She might have seen his photograph or, 
granted that from an old likeness she might not 
be certain, she might have heard a name which 
as yet had been kept from the girl whose 
happiness it would shatter.” 

“But how could that be?” he said in- 
sistently. ‘‘ The bridegroom would surely not 
know the reason for silence ?”’ 

“No; but chance sometimes interferes to 


protect human happiness. He tells the name to 
the bridesmaid and not to the bride.” 

“ And the bridesmaid?” he asked. 

“She feels the sense of her responsibility. The 
happiness of three lives weighs heavily upon her. 


Elliott & 
MISS GLORIA HAMILTON | *” 


Who after a two-years’ absence from the stage made 
her reappearance at Miss Elsie Machin’s matinée recently. 
Miss Hamilton made her début in ‘‘Florodora"” 


She determines that the man himself shall decide. 
It seems to her right and fair. And yet.can you 
blame her when she hopes that he will not 
shatter two lives for his own desires?” ; 

“ He—that other man—has paid dearly for 
his boyish folly. The good things of life have 
never come his way. It is a big sacrifice that is 
asked of him.” 


‘““T know it is.’ Her own voice was husky. 

“ And—will she be quite happy when she 
hears the man’s name? Will she have no re- 
morse, no hesitation, even if he has gone away 
without trying to see her?” 

“She must not know if her happiness is to 
be protected.” 

“But how can that be?” 

“If love is strong it should be all-powerful. 
Is there no way?” 

At last the girl, who waited trembling, fearing, 
hoping, heard a harsh, abrupt question :— 

“Ts there an inn near here?” 

“Yes,” she said at last. “ Why?” 

“Drive me there ; say I prefer to put up at 
an inn, ask no questions, and trust me.” 

No more was said. The man’s face was set 
and resolute. The battle was over. 

“‘Forgive me,” the girl whispered in parting. 

“There is nothing toforgive. You are right. 
One life must be sacrificed for the happiness of 
two others.” 


On the wedding day the bride was told that 
the best man had been called away on sudden 
important business. A local friend was to take 
his place. Perhaps she wondered a little, but 
all was forgotten in the excitement of her 


happiness. 
A note had reached the bridegroom that 
morning :— 


“Dear otp FELLow,—Forgive. me, but I 
must desert you. I have only just learned your 
bride’s name; for old time’s sake never let her 
know mine. Inmyearly days I came a howler, 
money and difficulties. You can guess the story. 
All her people know it, so I cannot lace them.— 
Hucu Mortimer.” 

The bridegroom had been surprised of course, 
sorry also. 

“Poor old chap; I always fancied that he 
had some secret.’ But it was only the bridesmaid 
who knew everything. 


(19th Feb. 


THE GENTLE ART 
OF EASY WALKING 


Is Nature’s short cut to perfect health. 
To walk easily you must walk naturally. 


Unfortunately, metalled roads, flagged pavements, and leather boots 
Present a strong combination against  Nature’s original design. 


To restore the balance, all who value the 
pleasures and benefits of walking should wear 
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RUBBER 
HEELS 


that Fits the Foot 
without Detracting from the 
Style of the Boot. 


Of all 
Bootmakers. 


“PLASMON 
COCOA 


yields a Beverage of much greater 


nutritive value than ordinary 


Cocoa.’’—8RITISH MEDICAL JOURNAL, 


PERFECTION OF FLAVOUR. 
' Sold Everywhere in Tins, at 9d., 1/4, and 2/6. 
PLASMON IS USED BY THE ROYAL FAMILY. 


THE 


HAVE you read of the wonderful 
cures made by the Internal Bath? 
Do you know that it goes to the root of 
all disease and eradicates the cause ? 
Do you know that many of the greatest 
physicians of the world endorse and 
prescribe this treatment, and also that 
among its patrons are some of the most 
distinguished people in all parts of the 
world, as well as hosts of others from 
whom we. have grateful’ letters, which 
we should be pleased to furnish to 
those interested upon application ? 

Do you know that an occasional 
Internal Bath is a better preventive of 
illness.and preserver of health than any 
other single means? Do you know that 
it makes beautiful complexions? Do 
you know it cures constipation and 
prevents and cures appendicitis? The 
record of its benefits reads like a revela- 

‘tion to those hitherto unacquainted 
with it. 

It is used by means of the “ J.B.L. 
Cascade '— the only scientific appliance 
for this purpose—by hundreds of the 
best known people in all parts of the 
world, by innumerable ministers, law- 


WONDERFUL MISSION 
THE INTERNAL BATH 


by means of 


abd J.B.L. 


CASCADE.”’ 


yers, and those persons whose intel- 
ligence gives unequivocal weight to 
their testimony. 

It is known that seven-tenths of all 
disease arises {rom the retention of 
foreign matter. in the human system, 
also that the greater part of this waste 
is held in the colon, which is natures 
sewer, hence the flushing of this sewer 
removes the greatest cause of disease. 
While immeasurably the best treatment 
for constipation, indigestion, &c., there 
isscarcely any known disease for which 
the “J.B.L. Cascade may not be con- 
fidently prescribed. 

This hygienic, drugless treatment 
saves hundreds of dollars yearly in doc- 
tors’ and druggists’ bills. We want to 
send to every reader of this publication, 
sick or well, a simple statement setting 
forth this treatment © It contains matter 
which must interest every thinking 
person. Write for our pamphlet, “The 
What, The Why, The Way,” which will 
be. sent free on application, together 
with our great special offer to the 
readers of Tue TatTLer for this month 
only. 


TYRRELL’S HYGIENIC INSTITUTE, 
(Dept. 201), 134, West 65th St., New York City, U.S.A. 


HELIX COMPASSES 


Fitted with Fawkes’ Reversible Point. 


QUALIFICATIONS OF THE HELIX-FAWKES COMPASS.—Point always sharp 
and ready for use; easily adjusted; may be carried without danger in the pocket; 


(Patent) 


7 
poles 
The ONLY Heel _—y 


MADE OF NEW BLACK RUBBER ONLY. 


MEN’S 1/6 per pair. If your bootmaker cannot supply, send P.O. and diagram of outline 
of your heel to— 


LADIES 1/- per pair. | thes. F. GOODRICH Co, Ltd.. 7, Snow Hill, LONDON, E.C. : 


takes with ease ANY SIZE pencil; when fixed the pencil is absolutely immovable; 
most reliable for very fine work. 


SES THE ONLY SAFE AND RELIABLE SCHOOL COMPASS. 


Price 6d. 
EYRE & SPOTTISWOODE (Bible Warehouse), Ltd., 33, Paternoster Row, E.C, 


each. 


